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DOCTOR IN THE 
DESERT 

Fine work of a young Frenchman 
in the Sahara 

Ten years ago Dr. Jacques Deschamp went to Algeria to 
recover his health, seriously affected because of his work 
for the Resistance movement in France during the war. 
What he saw then of the needs of the desert tribesmen 
turned him from being an invalid visitor into an active 
crusader for the health of the men of the Sahara. 

Ever since then Jacques Deschamp has been at his chosen 
task of caring for the Touareg people who roam the 
inhospitable territory along the borders of Libya and 
French North Africa. 


"C'rom the terraced roof of his 
hospital in Biskra. Jacques 
Deschamp looks out across the 
gleaming white buildings, and the 
rich green grass which characterise 
the Biskra oasis. 

Beyond the edges of the oasis 
run the endless waves of the Sahara 
Desert sand. Most visitors arc 
content to see it front the windows 
of the comfortable hotels of Biskra 
or to make a carefully guarded 
excursion a few miles into the 
desert itself. But Jacques Des¬ 
champ began to inquire into the 
lives of the Touareg people whom 
he saw wandering in the streets, 
and he asked questions about their 
health and their general welfare. 

FIRST VICTORY 

Out of these inqtdries came an 
idea. It flashed into Deschamp’s 
mind when he was hearing about 
the difficulties the authorities had 
with the tribesmen. He was sure 
a doctor could do much more to 
bring peace among them than a 
troop of soldiers. 

His first victory was with a 
Touareg chieftain long infamous 
for his ruthless attacks on camel- 
caravans. 

During a fight this chieftain's 
15-year-old son received a bullet 
in his chest, and Jacques Deschamp 
volunteered to attend the boy. He 
was warned by the older men, who 
said they knew the Touareg, not to 
risk his life. He would certainly 
be captured and held to ransom. 
But Deschamp took the risk and 
attended the boy. With a few 
doses of penicillin the fever abated 
and peschamp was able to take 
out the bullet. 

TENT HOSPITAL 

He then set up his hospital—a 
camel-hair tent—in a Touareg en¬ 
campment and, to the great sur¬ 
prise of the men of the French 
Foreign Legion, the tribesmen 
came unarmed into the camp and 
asked for medical treatment. That 
portable camel-hair tent is now 
part of Deschamp's regular equip¬ 
ment. 

The coming of medical care has 
brought about a remarkable change 


in relationships between the 
Touareg and the French. The 
desert men, having previously 
associated the white man with 
reprisals and counter-reprisals, now 
sec a side of European civilisation- 
they had never seen before. A 
wide stretch of the Sahara Desert 
has been pacified by the healing 
balm of medical attention and 
personal service. 

At his Biskra hospital Jacques 
Deschamp plans his medical ser¬ 
vice with the zeal and efficiency of 
a soldier. As the Touarig have no 
settled homes the Deschamp medi¬ 
cal service must know where the 
encampments are in case of an 
emergency call. So on the- wall of 
his operations room there is a huge 
map of the desert with all the 
oases and the wells marked on it. 
and the usual tracks followed by 
the tribesmen-traced in. 

GIFTS FROM FRANCE 

Two mobile medical units ate 
always ready to move out into the 
desert drawn by two jeeps with 
specially-built tracks to ride safely 
over the sands. Both units were 
gifts from the doctors of 
France through the Association of 
Christian Pharmacists of Lyons. 

Jacques Deschamp is now 34. 
and his story has stirred many 
friends in France to help him in 
his desert medical service. Some 
time ago Deschamp wrote to the 
Lyons Faculty of Medicine and 
said that 250,000 fellow-men 
needed help. 

PATHETIC DEVOTION 

He said to the young doctors: 
“You will often find yourself 
thousands of miles from the 
nearest human colony. But never 
will you win from any other 
patients such pathetic devotion. 
And you will soon fall in love 
with the boundless spaces of the 
Sahara Desert, throbbing with an 
Invisible Presen:e.” 

Four young doctors answered 
Deschamp's call, and the team of 
five now stand ready in the desert 
to meet the needs of its people in 
a way the Sahara has never known 
before-. 



Up to their job 

Working 110 feet above the ground; these two steeplejacks 
are busy painting the seventeen radio masts erected for the 
United States Air Force near High Wycombe. 


FACTORY MOVE!) 1000 MILES 

A sugar refinery which stood 
near the Natal coast has been 
taken down, piece by piece, and 
rebuilt on a site near Chirundu on 
the Zambesi River, 1000 miles 
away. 

This vast operation meant 
transporting more than 150.000 
tons of machinery and equipment 
by rail, and then carrying it on 
20-ton trailers for the last six 
miles of its journey. All this took 
eleven months. 

Now the property of a new 
Rhodesian company, the refinery 
is expected to be working again 
during the next week or two. 


COWS BY POST 

Mr. Gammans, Assistant Post¬ 
master-General, has announced 
that cows may be sent by postal 
express delivery. Mr. Gammans 
went on to say that only cows 
which were docile and well- 
behaved would be accepted by the 
postal authorities. 


GREAT AND SMALL 

A shire horse stood quietly in 
the aisle in St. Michael’s Church, 
Bradford, during a service on 
World Animal Sunday. Also in 
the church were three monkeys, 
two grass snakes, white mice, 
rabbits, and a budgerigar. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
COMET 

A 26,000-mile round-the-globe 
flight is now being planned for 
the latest version of the famous 
de Havilland Comet—the Mk. III. 

The intention is to halve the 
time of the existing round-the- 
world record of 96 hours, four 
days’ flying. 

Pilots on the flight will be John 
Cunningham, de Havilland’s chief 
test pilot, and Peter Bugge. Their 
journey will probably take them 
from London across the Middle 
East and India to Australia, then 
over the Pacific to America, and 
thence back to London—all in 
just over two days. 

Powered by four Rolls-Royce 
Avon turbojets, the Comet III has 
a cruising speed of about 500 
m.p.h. at heights between. 38,000 
and 42,000 feet. 
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BRITAIN’S MINISTER 
OF DEFENCE 

A revolution is taking place in Britain’s defence system. 

Onr diplomats are trying to make conditions in which 
war will be impossible; but meanwhile our Forces must be 
adapted to the stern realities of the present. 

Obviously much re-planning will be necessary. In the 
process, which has already begun, new men are coming to 
the fore in Sir Anthony Eden’s Government. And among 
them is the Rt. Hon. Selwyn Lloyd, Minister of Defence. 


Ten years ago very few people 
outside the Bar had heard of 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. Today, at the 
age of 51, he has achieved an un¬ 
expected prominence. 

That is not merely because he 
is Minister of Defence, but be¬ 
cause he will probably be the first 
Minister of Defence in peacetime 
to achieve supreme political con¬ 
trol, under the Prime Minister, of 
all th’e Services and the Depart¬ 
ments which supply them. 

In wartime, of course, the 
Prime Minister is also Minister of 
Defence. The Ministry as a 
separate Department is a creation 



Mr. Selwyn IJoyd 


of the last decade, Mr. Lloyd 
being the fifth holder of this 
office. 

Politics and the law are closely 
related, but for a lawyer to 
become the Prime Minister's chief 
associate in defence is a rare dis¬ 
tinction. Let us see what helped 
Mr. Lloyd in his career. 

John Selwyn Brooke Lloyd— 
called Selwyn Lloyd to distinguish 
him from two other Lloyds in the 
present Parliament—was born in 
1904 and educated at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, from which 
he passed to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. , 


At 23 he became President of 
the Cambridge Union. Three 
years later he became a barrister 
of Gray’s Inn, and practised cn 
the Northern Circuit. In 1930 he 
was called to the Bar; in 1947 he 
became a King’s Counsel; and 
from 1948-51 he was Recorder of 
Wigan. 

Clues to his present eminence 
will be found in his war service. 
In 1939 he was a subaltern; by 
1944 he was a brigadier. 

The war over, he returned to 
the Bar and entered politics. By 
birth and inclination a 
Northerner, with strong Voots in 
North Wales, he entered Parlia¬ 
ment as Conservative M.P. for the 
Wirral division of Cheshire, a seat 
he still holds. 

AMONG TIIE BACK-BENCHERS 

His party were in opposition, 
and Mr. Lloyd joined that 
brilliant band of back-benchers 
who could speak fluently on most 
subjects. As the son of a Liver¬ 
pool doctor, he entered into the 
debates on the National Health 
Service. He spoke about cotton, 
about leaseholds, and he left the 
imprint of a nimble mind on 
many a Parliamentary Bill. 

It is perhaps forgotten now, but 
Mr. Lloyd was the first back¬ 
bencher to be given office by Sir 
Winston Churchill in 1951. He 
became Minister of State at the 
Foreign Office. 

In that capacity he worked with 
Sir Anthony Eden, then Foreign 
Secretary, and he distinguished 
himself at the United Nations in 
many a verbal contest with the 
late Mr. Vishinsky at a stormy 
period in Angto-Russian relations. 

Like the late Ernest Bevin, Mr. 
Lloyd acquired “the patience of 
Job” listening to the outpourings 
of the eloquent Russian advocate. 

That patience will prove a 
tower of strength to him. 


The spirit of 
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Biggin 


Hill 


The Kent village of Biggin Hill, 
close to the famous Battle of 
Britain airfield, is talking about 
the achievements of its young 
vicar, the Rev. Vivian Symons. 
For the last three years he has 
been building his - new parish 
church out of the ruins of a 
bombed church at Peckham, in 
South London. 

Driving his own lorry from 
Biggin Hill to Peckham and back, 
Mr. Symons has collected enough 
bricks, stone, iron, and wood to 
save thousands of pounds for the 
new church. He carried a marble 



News from Everywhere 


- \ Mopping up the runway 

This machine, called the Aeroduck, clears waterlogged run¬ 
ways in a matter of minutes by sucking up the water. 
Heavy downpours can cause serious trouble to jet aircraft. 


The Rev. Vivian Symons at 
work on the keystone of the 
main dcor of his new church. 

pulpit intact in a lorry with the 
help of men from his parjsh. 

Now he is making the silver 
vessels for use in the services. 
Having asked parishioners to bring 
in gold and silver trinkets, he 
was flooded with christening 
mugs, watch cases, and a heap of 
old silver. A silversmith melted 
them down for him and Mr. 
Symons has made a beautiful 
chalice out of the old silver. 

Biggin LI ill saw plenty of war. 
Now it is seeing destruction bring¬ 
ing forth construction. 


HOLD-ALL OF KNOWLEDGE 

The 64th edition of Pears 
Cyclopaedia is a remarkable hold¬ 
all of knowledge—and all for 
12s. 6d. 

In more than 1000 pages it gives 
us a gazetteer of the world, 
a 32-page atlas, a chronicle of his¬ 
toric events from 5000 B.c. to the 
IaSt year, a list of prominent 
people, and another of abbrevia¬ 
tions. It contains English, busi¬ 
ness, and medical dictionaries, an 
encyclopaedia of general informa¬ 
tion, and another of classical 
mythology. 

It has legal notes, a citizen's 
guide, and authoritative articles on 
a wide range’ of subjects including 
science, hygiene, cookery, garden¬ 
ing, photography, sport, domestic 
pets, radio, television, and . radar. 
Among many other useful items 
are tables and a ready reckoner. 

No single volume can tell us 
everything we want to know, but 
Pears Cyclopaedia has certainly 
made itself an invaluable com¬ 
panion in office or at home. 


AMERICA ON WHEEL S 

The number of motor vehicles 
registered in the United States is 
expected to-reach-61,300,000 this 
year. Almost 51 million of them 
will be private cars. 

The American International 
College has awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humanities 
to Danny Kaye for his work for 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 

Arrangements have been made 
for 500 Australian children to fly 
to New Zealand for Christmas 
and for a similar number of New 
Zealand children to fly to 
Australia. 

The only prize-winning pupil 
absent from the Speech Day cere¬ 
mony at Loddon School, Norfolk, 
was a lad who had won the prize 
for perfect attendance. 

COTTAGE ART GALLERY 

A 200-year-old cottage almost 
on the edge of Kirkcudbright 
Harbour is to be made into an 
art gallery. 

Greenock Academy has just 
celebrated its centenary. The 
original school, built by individual 
subscribers, was a single building. 
Now there are six separate build¬ 
ings, accommodating nearly 1000 
pupils. 

A black sapphire as large as a 
hen’s egg has been found in 
central Queensland. It weighs 
820 carats. 

For tfie Dutch Parliament 



This portrait of Sir Winston 
Churchill was painted by the 
Dutch .artist. Max Nauta, for 
the Parliament building of the 
Netherlands at The Hague. 


PRESENT FOR 
THE FUTURE 

An ideal present—one that 
lasts for a whole year— 
can be had for 17s. 4d. For 
this sum Children’s Newspaper 
will be sent every week for a 
year to any address in the 
world. For 19s. 6d. it will be j 
sent every week to any address ! 
in the United Kingdom. 

pLEAsn send your remittance, 
together with the full name 
and address of the friend to 
whom the C N is to be sent, 
to Subscription Department, 
Children's . Newspaper, The 
Fleet way House, Farrittgdon 
Street, London, E.C.4, and vve 
will do the rest.- 


A stretch of the River Humber 
between Faxfieet Ness Beacon and 
Brough Haven has been declared 
a bird sanctuary. 

Colin Smith, a pupil at : King’s 
Lynn Grammar School, has-been 
awarded the Queen’s gold medal 
as scholar of the year. 

THEY ALL WENT WEST 

The most popular resorts for 
motorists and motor-cyclists this 
summer were those in the west of 
England, says the Royal Auto¬ 
mobile Club. 

Heat from jet aircraft taking off 
may one day be used to warm 
buildings, says Mr. Peter Mase¬ 
field, Chief Executive of British 
European Airways. 

The New Zealand Government 
is to make a grant of £1000 to¬ 
wards the cost of a national head¬ 
quarters for the Boys’ Brigade in 
Wellington. 

SCHOOLBOY PILOT 

A 17-year-old grammar school¬ 
boy, Gerald Fleming of Stockton- 
on-Tees, Durham, has qualified as 
an air pilot. He had had only 30 
hours’ instruction. 

Chatsworth House, Peakland 
home of the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, had a record number of 
visitors this season. About 
262,000 people inspected the 
house and gardens—over 20,000 
more than last year. 

Nuclear engineering is to be 
taught at Glasgow University. 


Make sure there’s 
one for you! 

Slofonx 

SENIOR PENCIL SET 

As illustrated. Complete 
with contents including 
10 LAKELAND CRAYONS 
PRICE 24G 

Or choose from these fine sets 
iEOMETRY SET complete with contents 25/- 
JUNIOR PENCIL BOX - .. 9/11 

SENIOR PAINT BOX .. ,.22/6 

JUNIOR PAINT BOX .. .. 9 11 

FROM TOY SHOPS, STATIONERS AND STORES 
’Sole Distributors : BRITISH FENS LIMITED, ‘ Pedigree ’ Pen Works, 
Bearwood Read, SMETHWICK, Birmingham 41. And at 134 Old Street, London, E.C.J. 
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PAINTED, COOKED, 
AND EATEN 

Members of the Otlcy Arts 
Club, Yorkshire, forgathering the 
other evening, were invited to 
“bring a fish; paint it, cook it, and 
eat it ”! Local fishmongers re¬ 
ported a demand for “nicely 
coloured fish,” with sales of 
kippers and herrings leading the 
way. 

Some members had the fore¬ 
sight to bring shellfish, and this 
helped to lessen the congestion 
during the cooking session in the 
kitchen afterwards. 


Horsepower helps manpower 



To relieve manpower shortage in 
London 60 constables are now 
using light-weight motorcycles. 
This means that one man can 
cover the ground of two or 
three beats. But, normally, only 
moderate speed is used and the 
constables can be stopped as 
easily as if they were patrolling 
on foot. 


FOR ALL YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN 

Two books with a special 
appeal.for young sportsmen have 
just made their appearance on the 
bookstalls. One is Raymond 
Glendenning’s Book of Sport for 
Boys (Andrew Dakers, 10s. 6d.); 
the other The Boys’ Book of 
Soccer, edited by Patrick Pringle 
(Evans, 10s. 6d.). 

The famous BBC commen¬ 
tator’s book covers a wide field in 
a most entertaining way. It is 
well illustrated and contains ar¬ 
ticles by well-known sportsmen, 
stories, crosswords, and quizzes. It 
can be guaranteed to keep any 
average boy quiet for hours, 

For the Boys’ Book of Soccer 
Patrick Pringle has again called 
on an all-star team of contributors 
—Danny Blanchflower, Trevor 
Ford, Stanley Matthews, and many 
others. Packed with stories, 
puzzles, cartoons, and many action 
photographs, it will delight every 
young footballer. 


OUTSIZE VEGETABLES 

An Arran Pilot potato weighing 
3 lb. 14 oz. has been grown on a 
farm at Wilberfoss, East Riding. 
It was 12 inches long. From 
Oxford comes news of a giant 
cucumber, 24J inches long and 
weighing 3 lb. 13 oz. 


WEIGHTY RECORD 

A new milk record has been 
established by a 16-year-old cow 
at Ellesmere, Shropshire. She has 
produced 2000 gallons in each of 
the last nine years. 



Paper pirates 

The children’s library at Salisbury, Wiltshire, has been decor¬ 
ated with paper models of some of the famous characters 
from fiction. Their creator, Mr. W. Hughes, is seen adjust¬ 
ing Captain Hook’s sword while Long John Silver looks on. 


COAL AT THE HARVEST 
FESTIVAL 

A working model of a pit shaft 
was the centre-piece of the decora¬ 
tions for the harvest festival ser¬ 
vices at the Ledston Luck Mission 
Church, near Castleford. 

Pieces of coal, miners’ helmets 
and lamps, and a pick and shovel 
from Ledston Luck Colliery also 
had a place among the vegetables 
and fruit adorning the church. 


KUO OF THE PLAGUE 

Nearly 300 years ago a letter 
was sent from the Derbyshire 
village of Eyam. Written by the 
parson, William Mompesson, it 
tells of the Plague which brought 
tragedy to the whole village. 

The letter was purchased for £1 
in the neighbouring city of Shef¬ 
field and has now been returned 
to Eyam, to be preserved among 
the treasures of the village church. 


AIRLINER AT 3 
652 MPH 

During a test flight over the 
south of France recently, the 
Caravelle jet airliner reached 652 
m.p.h. in a shallow dive—prob¬ 
ably the highest speed ever 
obtained by a transport plane. ' 

Since it first moved out of its 
hangar earlier this year, the Cara¬ 
velle has been the centre of in¬ 
ternational interest. Among other 
novelties it has its two British- 
made Avon jet engines mounted 
at the tail end of its fuselage. 

In neighbouring Switzerland 
people are particularly interested 
in the aircraft. 

Recently Radio Lausanne 
broadcast a special communique 
concerning one jest flight which 
was not even completed at the 
time the announcement was made. 
Puzzled at first, the makers then 
realised that the Caravclle’s radio 
message had been picked up dur¬ 
ing the test flight. Certainly the 
broadcast station had acquired a 
most novel “scoop.” 

PATENT OFFICE 
LIBRARY IS 100 

The Patent Office Library is 
100 years old, and to mark the 
occasion an exhibition of the 
development of industrial arts is 
being held at its library in 
Southampton Buildings. near 
Chancery Lane, London. 

The library was founded in 
1855 by Bennet Woodcroft, clerk 
to the Commissioners of Patents. 
It had about 60 readers a week in 
those days. Now it averages 1600. 
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And no wonder! 

Who wouldn’t choose 
one of these fine record- 
breaking cycles? They are 
made in the world’s largest and 

best-equipped cycle factory by master 
craftsmen. Like you and your friends, your Dad 
knows that champion Reg. Harris wins all his 
big races on a Raleigh. So isn’t it a. good 
idea to tell Dad that a Raleigh is what you really want 
for Christmas — especially when it gives you 
so much more for your money in every way? 

“ SPACE RIDER ” for boys — “ WENDY ” for girls 
Prices from £11,19.6 Tax Paid 

Prices and Easy Terms apply to United Kingdom only. 
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THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


A Product of Raleigh Industries Limited, Nottingham. 
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Job for the Head Girl 


Pupils at Lingfield Secondary School, Surrey, learn farming 
as an extra subject. Some of them have built a newniachine- 
shed to house the school tractor and Ann Ackroyd, head girl, 
had the job of driving it inside at the opening ceremony. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Rig Ben 

OCTOBER 24, 1857. LONDON 
—-“Big Ben,” the great bell which 
was to have struck the hours in 
the clock tower of the new 
Houses of Parliament is cracked. 

Since it was brought from 
Stockton-on-Tees, where it was 
cast in August of last year, the 
15-ton bell has been placed at the 
foot of the tower and has been 
struck periodically in order to test 
both the quality and loudness of 
its tone. 

Today these proceedings came 
to ■ a disastrous end. After the 
hammer had struck a third time 
if was found that the note was not 
the old familiar E natural but a 
cracked, uncertain sound. 

A lighted candle was taken in¬ 
side the bell, and those present 
were then able to see that the bell 
was cracked from the rim to 


Geoffrey Chaucer dies 


OCTOBER 25, 1400. WEST¬ 
MINSTER—Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the eminent writer, died here, at 
his home at St. Mary’s Chapel 
today. 

Geoffrey Chaucer had served at 
court during three reigns. He went 
with King Edward Ill’s army to 
France. Six years ago King 
Richard II granted him a pension 
of £20 a year. Two years ago an 
annual tun of wine was added, 
and last year King Henry IV gave 
him an additional 40 marks. ' 

He began court life in the lowly 
position of valet to a foreign 
diplomat, became an officer of 


Dunkirk sold to France 
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WHEN THEY WERE YOUNG 

Mr Grove as iris own grandfather 


Jhe Grove Family in B B C Television this Wednesday will step back 
into the past. This will be in the first of a two-part episode. 
When We Were Young, showing Mr. Grove and Grandma in their 
childhood. 

The first flashback will show Mr. Grove as a small boy 30 years 
ago, played by Christopher Beeny, whom we usually see as Lennie. 
Mr. Grove (Edward Evans) will be seen as his own grandfather. 

The second flash¬ 
back will take us 
back still farther, to 
Gran Grove’s child¬ 
hood as an 11-year- 
old, played by 
Margaret Downs, the 
Daphne of the 
weekly stories. Nancy 
Roberts, who plays 
Gran, will be seen as 
Gran's mother. 

On November 2 
the Groves will first 
go back only five 
years and then back 
to 1944. when Lennie 
w'as born. Dad was 
in the A r m y and 
Grandma busy on 
war work. 



Daphne (Margaret Downs) and Lennie (Chris¬ 
topher Beeny) 


OCTOBER 27, 1662. DUN¬ 
KIRK—This seaport on the coast 
of France—which has been an 
English possession from 1658— 
was today handed over to France 
for the price of 2,500.000 livres. 

Dunkirk has been an expensive 
possession. It required a garrison 
of nearly 4000 men. and cost 
Britain £100.000 annually. 

Apart from that, the harbour is 
not a good one and has little value 
as a naval base. Those in favour 


cracked 

approximately halfway up the side. 

Everything had been prepared 
for hoisting Big Ben to the clock 
tower—the cradle for carrying it 
up and the chains for hanging it. 
Now the bell must be broken up, 
melted, and re-cast. 

It took six weeks at Stocktqn- 
on-Tees to prepare the mould for 
this monster bell designed by 
Mr. E. B. Denison. Twenty tons of 
metal were heated in two 
furnaces, and 18 tons were poured 
into the mould. When turned 
and trimmed, the bell was six feet 
high and weighed 15 tons. 

(Big Ben was so named because 
Sir Benjamin Hall was First 
Commissioner of Works in 1856 
when it was made. Another Big 
Ben was made, but in October 
1858 that also cracked.) 


customs for wools, skins, and 
leather at the Port of London, 
and later became a knight of the 
shire of Kent. 

It was while he was a young 
man, working in the household of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan¬ 
caster. that Geoffrey Chaucer first 
began writing. This vocation ad¬ 
vanced his career as a foreign 
agent and took him on extensive 
travels to Europe, including visits 
to Flanders, Genoa, and Florence. 

(Chaucer, whose greatest work 
was The Canterbury Tales, is 
buried in the Poets’ Corner in 
Westminster Abbey.) 


of it being sold have long argued 
that the port of Tajigier was of 
more value as a naval base, and, 
on financial grounds. the 
Treasury has supported this argu¬ 
ment. 

France and Spain were rival 
bidders for the purchase, but 
France was considered the more 
desirable ally, and after some final 
haggling the price was fixed and 
the formal transfer of the port 
took place today. 


Jennings is back 

Just a reminder that Jennings at 
School begins a new series in 
Children’s Hour on Thursday. 
David Davies, the producer, tells 
me that some of the stories will be 
new and they will alternate with 
revivals. 

The first, on Thursday, is 
Anthony Buckeridge’s latest story 
-—Jennings Takes Charge—all 
about adventures in the dormitory. 

JOLLY BOOKS 

A girl who dresses up like her 
twin brother, to help him out of 
a scrape, and then finds herself 
hustled into the boys’ school train 
is surely in for some odd adven¬ 
tures. Such was Diana Wilber- 
force’s experience, as related in 
School Friend Annual 1956 (7s.). 
This racy yarn is only one item 
in the feast of entertainment 
the Annual spreads for all fun- 
loving schoolgirls. 

Their younger brothers and 
sisters will rejoice equally in that 
old favourite. Tiger Tim’s Annual 
1956 (6s.). Like Peter Pan, Tiger 
Tim resolutely refuses to grow up, 
and here he and his merry play¬ 
mates provide laughter and excite¬ 
ment on every well-illustrated, 
casy-to-read page. 


LITTLE SEALS FOR 
A BIG CAUSE 

Jolly greetings designs adorn the 
Christmas Seals issued this year 
by the National Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Picturing robins and other Yule- 
tide symbols, they are sold in 
sheets of 100, each sheet costing 
4s. 

By using the seals on our 
Christmas letters and parcels we 
help to finance research which 
will eventually destroy the scourge 
of tuberculosis. They can be 
obtained from NAPT, Tavistock 
House North, London, W.C.l. 


Come listen to the band 

Jn the early days of television the 
technicians would have been 
scared over an event like Saturday’s 
BBC television broadcast of the 
National Brass Band Champion¬ 
ships in the Royal Albert Hall, 
London. The frail “electric eyes ” 
would have been dazzled by the 
brazen glitter of so many trumpets 
and trombones, and I can remem¬ 
ber times at Alexandra Palace be¬ 
fore the war when brass instru¬ 
ments had their shine softened with 
make-up powder. 

Cameras of today, much more 
robust, will be coping with nine 
bands. Fairey Aviation are the 
reigning champions, and there will 
be eight other championship bands 
from various parts of Great Britain. 
When the awards are announced 
the new Champion Band will step 
forward to play the year’s test 
piece, “ Blackfriars,” by Edric 
Cundell. 

Light Programme listeners will 
hear several broadcasts from the 
Royal Albert Hall. 


Tea-Y-Time looks a 
long way ahead 

Derek de Marney, as director of 
the children’s monthly film 
Your Magazine in Tea-V-Time. 
must be one of the busiest men' in 
commercial television. He has 
already lined up a programme for 
as far ahead as next August. 

" The next edition, on November 
4, consists entirely of new pictures 
and will be introduced by Jack 
Allen. First there is a trip to a 
lighthouse, then a sequence or. 
stamp collecting, followed by the 
story of Guy ■ Fawkes and the 
origins of the firework custom. In 
Children From Other Lands we 
shall meet young people from 
Australia. 

The December edition will be 
largely given up to a tour round 
the Royal Mint and the story of 
Britain’s coinage, with back-stage 
visits to some famous Christmas 
pantos. 

Associated Television, who run 
London’s weekend T V pro¬ 
grammes, are also planning for 
Christmas. One of their stars will 
be Emlyn Williams, the celebrated 
playwright and actor, who has just 
been telerecorded in the character 
of Charies Dickens reading his 
Christmas story. The Signalman. 

Emlyn Williams, in beard and 
frock coat like the immortal 
novelist, has already given 600 
similar readings on the stage. 

Tale of the 
Napoleonic Wars 

Look out for a really exciting 
serial in BBC Children's T V 
starting on Sunday. It is R. L. 
Stevenson’s famous story of 
St. Ives, a French nobleman who 
escapes from imprisonment in 
Edinburgh Castle during . the 
Napoleonic Wars. He tries to make 
his way south with his lady-love, 
Flora, and their adventures are not 
only thrilling but highly amusing. 

William Russell plays St. Ives, 
with Noelle Middleton in the rofe 
of Flora. 

Producer Rex Tucker has 
adapted the serial, which will run 
for six weeks. 


Four million in the Valley Chapel 

Sandy Macpherson, the BBC organist from Canada, is one of the 
best-liked figures in radio. I w’as not surprised when he told me 
that last year four million listeners accepted the invitation to join 
him in the Chapel in the Valley on Sundays to listen to singers 
practising for their morning service. 

When the programme returns next Sunday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Farmer Edwards and 
his children, Ann and 
Paul, will again be 
heard while Mr. 
Drowitt, t h e village 
postman, accompanies 
them on the organ. 

Sandy Macpherson 
hopes they 'will be 
j oin cd' by Marion, 
one of the original 
children when the 
programme began 
more than six years 
ago—in January 1949. 
Sandy Macpherson at the B B C Theatre Organ Ernest Thomson 
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Perilous descent of a great Himalayan snow slope 


Icy peaks above the Kulti Glacier 


THEY CLIMBED EIGHT 


HIMALAYAN PEAKS 


W orking round a deep crevasse 


Certain members of the Royal Air Force Mountaineering 
Association organised a Himalayan Expedition in North- 
West India recently. This was the first project of its kind 
ever carried out by any of the British fighting Services 
and the expedition succeeded in climbing eight previously 
unconquered peaks, up to 21,000 feet. This account of 
the adventure comes to us from the Transport and Photo¬ 
graphic Officer to the expedition. 


On the roof of the world 

Tt was to one of the many blank 
•*' spaces still left on the large- 
scale map of the Himalayas that 
we .went this summer. 

We had only our annual leave 
of six weeks, so the wild, little- 
known country of Lahottl, 
between Tibet and north-west 
India was chosen. It has the ad¬ 
vantage of being close to the 
Ktilu Valley which can be quickly 
reached by motor road. 

It was a great relief when we 
finally arrived, sore and weary, at 
the little village of Manali which 
lies at the end of the motor road, 
■6500 feet above sea level. 

Next we had to cross the 
13,000-foot Rohtang Pass. We had 
20 ponies to carry our baggage, 
which included a photo-theodolite, 
lent by the Royal Geographical 
Society, and three cine cameras; 

After struggling through miles 
of dangerously soft snow, up to 
our waists at times, we found our¬ 
selves in. the rugged, mountainous 
land of Lahoul. The debris of 
numerous wet snow avalanches 
blocked our path, and when the 


Au icefall 600 feet high 


pack animals could.go no farther 
we established Base Camp at 
11,600 feet in the narrow wind¬ 
swept Kulti Valley. • 

Helped by. our Sherpas and 
Ladakhi porters we then had to 
carry stores up the six mile 
" hanging valley ” between Base 
Camp and Camp One, at 14,700 
feet on the Kulti Glacier.' 

At this altitude the reflection of 
the sun’s ultra-violet rays off the' 
snow caused us considerable, dis¬ 
comfort. Most of our faces be¬ 
came badly blistered despite pro¬ 
tection from sunhats, dark 
goggles, and glacier cream. Sun- 
glare and heat can be a greater 
danger in the Himalayas than 
frostbite. 

WALL OF PEAKS 
To the north of the Kulti 
Glacier rose a wall of seven un¬ 
climbed peaks about 20,000 feet 
high. Below them was a smaller 
peak, just under 17,000 feet, 
which I had climbed while on 
leave 14 years before. As far as 
is known no one else had pre¬ 
viously been to the Kulti Glacier. 

The surveyors began carrying 
the theodolite to the tops of some 
of the lower peaks, to take their 
survey shots, for exploration and 
surveying were the principal aims 
of this expedition. Meanwhile, the 
others climbed to the head of the 
glacier where they pitched two 
high-altitude tents. 

RAPID SUCCESSES 
Early one morning, before the 
rising sun had softened the snow, 
lour of the party from this camp 
climbed up to a snowy saddle. 
From there Wing-Commander 
Smyth and Sergeant Lees turned 
left and after a struggle reached 
the summit of a 19,000-foot twin 
peak which we called Jori, The 
other pair. Flying 
Officers .Bennet and 
Stewart, turned right, 
traversed a steep 
snow slope, and at 
length reached t h e 
lop of a somewhat 
higher mountain 
which they called 
A k e 1 a Qila (Lone 
Fort). - • i 
These compara¬ 
tively easy successes 
s o heartened t h e 
team that on succeed¬ 
ing days five more 
peaks were success¬ 
fully conquered. 

The highest of 
these was over 21,000 
feet. Stewart. Bennet, 
and Sergeant Em- 
merson left their 
camp very early one 
morning and reached 
the summit after a 
very hard struggle. 


■ To commemorate the fact that 
this was a Royal Air Force ex¬ 
pedition and that an Indian Air 
Force officer was in the team, we 
named this, our highest peak, Tara 
Giri (Astral Peak) after the motto 
shared by both air forces; “Per 
ardua ad astra.” 

During the return journey to 
Kulti one more peak. Shikar Bch 
(20,340 feet), was successfully 
“bagged.” This was certainly our 
most difficult mountain and 
several previous expeditions had 
failed to climb it. 

FILLING A BLANK SPACE 

It is not often than an expedi¬ 
tion can name its peaks, but 
Lahoul is so unexplored that we 
were able to give Hindu names 
to all but one of ours. 

When we returned to England 
we had the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that this, the first Himalayan 
expedition by any of the Fighting 
Services, had successfully climbed 
eight new mountains. In the 
course of our explorations we had 
taken an extensive series of photo¬ 
graphs and coloured films with 
which to help the map-makers fill 
in yet one more blank space on 
the map of the world. 


Making a film in the mountains 


In tamp on the Kulti Glacier 
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JACK AND IVAN 

'J'he great welcome given to 
the British sailors in 
Leningrad and to the Russian 
sailors in London has surely 
demonstrated the eagerness 
for friendship of two peoples 
who, since the war, have been 
so strangely and tragically 
kept apart. 

In the streets of Leningrad 
vast crowds greeted our lads 
enthusiastically; in London 
the Russians were welcomed 
just as warmly as they stepped 
ashore at Westminster Pier. 
Leningrad children made no 
secret of their delight at seeing 
the visitors, and took the 
opportunity of trying out their 
English on them. Wherever 
the Russian seamen went in 
England they found them¬ 
selves the centre of attraction, 
with everyone wanting to 
shake them by the hand. 

The spirit of these visits is 
well summed up in the verse 
which was printed in English 
in a Russian youth news¬ 
paper : 

Welcome to Russia 
Let us shake hands 
We were allies 
We must be friends 

It has all been like the re¬ 
union of old friends after a 
long absence. The new readi¬ 
ness to co-operate which was 
expressed by the statesmen at 
Geneva has been fully en¬ 
dorsed by ordinary folk. 
Jack and Ivan, brothers under 
the uniform, have proved 
themselves wonderful ambas¬ 
sadors of friendship. 


AWAY WITH THIS 
BAUBLE 

Tt would appear that an arti¬ 
ficial conker is among the 
latest “labour-saving”' devices 
on the market. It is sold stringed 
ready for use, and if broken can 
be put together again. In a 
recent letter to The Times it was 
described as “a monstrous inno¬ 
vation'which threatens'to destroy 
an ancient and characteristically 
British pastime.” 

Wc need not worry unduly. 
Every boy knows that all the fun 
of the game is in finding and 
stringing your own conkers until 
one able to shatter all-comers is 
found. That champion conker 
eventually finds an honoured 
place among boyhood’s treasures. 

There can be no place for a 
synthetic conker among boy¬ 
hood’s treasures. 


Out and About 

'The gorse bushes on the heath 
and the brambles around 
the wood are now tangled with 
new or broken spiders’ webs ; in 
the misty morning silky filaments 
catch in one’s hair. 

We just cannot imagine the 
total quantity of this marvellous 
gossamer “thread” that is drawn 
out of themselves by spiders as 
a. means of catching food. 

If there is ivy in the garden 
one is sure to see spider webs 
full of flies just now, for many 
of them visit the yellow flowers 
which bloom at this time of year. 

C. D. D. 


Scilly questions 

Come of the day-trippers to the 
^ Scilly Isles this year seemed 
to have been surprised to find 
themselves still. in the United 
Kingdom, says a- writer in The 
Western Morning News. 

Frequently the visitors asked 
dock workers ^t St. Mary’s, the 
largest island: “Do you speak 
English here, and what kind of 
money do you use?” Some were 
eager to buy “foreign ” perfume, 
and others made grave inquiries 
about “train services.” One 
woman had lunch at St. Mary’s 
and afterwards asked the waiter: 
“When will the steamer finally 
reach the Scillies?” 

Some folk need to brush up 
their geography before going on 
holiday. 


Chinese artist 


After 15 years 

Tn 1940 an R.A.F. ofiicer took 
his gold watch to a shop in 
Nantes to be cleaned. Then the 
Germans came and he had to 
leave it behind. 

While on holiday this summer, 
he went to Nantes and found the 
watchmaker still at work. The 
man immediately recognised him. 

“Ah, you have come for your 
watch,” lie said calmly, and took 
it from under the courtier. “I 
have kept it wound up while you 
have been away.” 


some of her hand-painted fans 
sliownat the recent Handicrafts 
Exhibition at Earls Court. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children s Newspaper, 
October 31, 1925 

Ts there a boy in the world who 
' has not had a cigarette picture 
in his pocket? It was put there 
by a man who began life as a 
poor boy in Chicago, and has 
just died worth millions of 
pounds. All over the world boys 
treasure memorial cards of this 
man who has died in America, 
Mr. James Buchanan Duke, 
though this is the first time many 
boy's will have read his name. 


THEY SAY . . . 

T don’t believe that ‘ the less we 
"*■ work the better ’ is a happy 
state of mind. I like work. 
Everybody ought to. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison 

TAther things, being equal, the 
^ best doctor is made out of 
someone who wants to be a 
doctor, the best teacher out of 
someone who wants to be a 
teacher. 

Sir Edward Appleton 

^Fhe music of this country will,' 
never be healthy unless it 
rests on an enormous body of 
amateurs who are not ashamed 
to switch off the wireless and 
play and sing badly in their own 
homes. 

Sir Alexander Gray 

"G’’very Englishman can take 
pride in the fact that this 
country is regarded throughout 
the world today as a leader in 
the never-ending war against 
intolerance. 

Professor Goodhcirt, Q.C., 
Master of University College , Oxford 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a , b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 JUMBAL 

a Big clumsy person 
b Muddle 

c Crisp, thin sweet cake 

2 PALTER 

a Shuffle or haggle 
b Book of psalms 
c Head rope for a horse 

3 MERCERISE 

a Induce a hypnotic state 
b Strengthen cotton fabrics 
c Reduce to smallest amount 

4 SKIVE 

a Struggle or try hard 
b Hear confession 
c Split or pare leather 

5 IDOL 

a False god 
b Kind of poem 
c Unoccupied 

Answers on page 12 


Think on These Things 

YUe read in the Book of 
v v Nehemiah how that Hebrew 
hero planned to rebuild Jerusalem 
which was in ruins. 

Nehemiah had to face stiff 
and continuing opposition from 
opponents who were malicious 
and determined. They laughed 
at the efforts he was making, and 
tried to discourage him. But 
Nehemiah persevered. He knew 
that he was doing right, and that 
God would help him. 

When we try to do our duty, 
to do what is right, others may 
laugh at us, and try to discourage 
us. But we must never be afraid 
of being laughed at. 

What matters is that we keep 
on doing what is right. And God 
will help us. O. R. C 


OUR HOMELAND 


St.' David’s College at Lampeter in Cardiganshire. 
Founded in 1827, it is affiliated to Oxford and Cambridge 


JUST AN IDEA 
As S. T. Coleridge wrote: I 
feel as if God had, by giving the 
Sabbath, given fifty-two Springs 
in'every year. 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

October 30 

Feodor Dostoyevsky (1821- 
1 881 1 Russian novclist.^His fir^t 

ISI^E. JSIt: .y. Bolshevik 

revolution of 1917 and onwards. 

October 31 

Sir Hubert Wilkins (1888). 
Australian explorer. Took part 
in various expeditions to both 
the Arctic and Antarctic, sailing 
in The Quest with Shackleton on 
the latter’s last voyage. Com¬ 
manded the Nautilus Arctic Sub¬ 
marine Expedition of 1931. 

November 1 

Alexander . Alekhine (1892- 
1946). Chess champion. Russian 
born, he became a French citizen 
after the Bolshevik revolution. 
By profession he was a lawyer 
but chess was his absorbing 
passion. He was a recognised 
master in chess at sixteen,'and 
he was world champion from 
1927 until his death, with a 
break of only two years, between 
1935 and 1937. 

November 2 

Edward Colston (1636-1721). 
Philanthropist. A wealthy Bristol 
merchant in the West India 
trade, he is known to have given 
away more than £70,000 (a great 
sum in his day). He endowed 
schools, hospitals, and alms¬ 
houses in his native city. 

November 3 

Karl Baedeker (1801-1859). 
Founder of the firm which pub¬ 
lishes the handbooks so invalu- 
■ able to, tourists. He travelled 
incognito, noting down points 
about the places he visited with 
a thoroughness and attention to 
detail which ensured absolute 
reliability. The first volume in 
English appeared in 1861. 

November 4 

Frederick Orpen Bovver (1855- 
1948). Botanist. For over forty 
years he was Professor of Botany 
at the University of Glasgow 
and took a leading part in the 
revival of Botanical Studies in 
this country. His own special 
subject was Ferns, on which he 
published an important book. 

November 5 

Jacqueline Auriol (1917). 

Aviator. She only took up Hying 
in 1946 but she is holder of 
many speed 

A. d tired pain 
with stoical 
courage, anxious to resume flying 
again. 
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THE HUT RIAN writes about • . . 


ADVENTURE BY WAYSIDE 
AND WOODLAND 

10. In the Lilliput jungle 


The Children’s Ncv/spaper, October 29, 1955 


0ne of my earliest pleasures in 
the countryside was to lie at 
full length on short, dry turf and 
peer down into the miniature 
jungle of tangled grass blades. 

Until my eyes become properly 
focussed there was nothing to be 
seen but a bewildering confusion 
of sharp green tjps, with here 
and there a daisy stem rising like 
a gigantic sequoia from the Lilli¬ 
putian forest. But gradually little 
clearings and intricate passage¬ 
ways opened up, through which a 
strange and wonderful community 
continually struggled. 

Tiny green weevil beetles, ex¬ 
cited ants, energetic frog-hoppers, 
and slow-coiling millipedes 
climbed and fell, pushed and 
threaded, hurrying, resting, some 
timid and some bold. They made 
a world of unceasing activity 
hidden in the grass. 

Then one day I singled out a 
red ant forcing her way through 
this jungle, burdened with a seed 
of buck-wheat almost as big as 



Common frog 


herself. Where was she making 
for, and how could she possibly 
find her way? 

I watched her climb a grass 
blade till it drooped under the 
combined weight of bearer and 
load, shooting her into a deep 
gloomy undergrowth from which 
she again clambered patiently into 
the sunshine of the turf's upper 
terraces. Up one blade and down 
another she went, laboriously 
manipulating her load through 
thick growths, hurrying when a 
square inch of fine moss permitted 
good going, till in the end I had 

STAMP AIBOi 


to edge forward in order to keep 
her in sight. 

Again and again I had to move 
in this way, adjusting my speed 
to that of my ant leader, till we 
had travelled seven yards to the 
bank of a stream where, under¬ 
neath a flat stone embedded in the 
grass, the glistening little navi¬ 



gator disappeared with her cargo. 
I raised the stone, but could not 
identify her among her sister ants 
of the colony to which she had 
returned with supplies from 
distant territories across the grass. 

That was my first experiment in 
following a wild creature, and it 
awakened an anxiety to know 
more of the thousands of journeys 
that are being undertaken every 
day by small inhabitants of the 
countryside. Some of these 
journeys, like those of the birds, 
were beyond my power; the 
minnows, too, I could watch only 
from the bank of the pond, being 
left a stranger unable to follow 
when they explored the under¬ 
water forest of reeds and lily 
stems lying beyond my vision. 

IDEAL COMPANIONS 

One after another, however, l 
discovered ideal companions with 
whom I could travel in comfort, 
never intruding myself, content to 
follow and watch the normal 
activities in the everyday lives of 
small country dwellers as they 
wandered through hidden ways 
seldom disturbed by the foot of 
man . . . along dry ditches and 
under the overhanging banks of 
streams, through forests of 
bracken and the gloom of broom 
thickets, among pondside reeds 
and grasses, or under the tightly 


screening branches of young firs 
and pines. 

Any little creature who does not 
travel too quickly, and whose 
hearing and scent and sight are 
not of the keenest, is the com¬ 
panion to select. The toad who 
is hunting worms along the edge 
of the garden is a delightful pal 
whose golden eyes show only 
good-humoured toleration should 
he turn and spot us. The frog by 
the marshside is equally heedless 
of our presence. But marshy 
situations are not the most com¬ 
fortable when travelling on hands 
and knees, and ail fours is the 
ideal method to adopt on such 
journeys. 

The most interesting companion 
of all, however, is the hedgehog, 
and there is still time to make his 
acquaintance in this way before 
he retires to a winter bedroom. 
Scent is the hedgehog’s most valu¬ 
able sense. But if we keep down¬ 
wind of him we have a quarry 
who travels at a comfortable pace, 
not too fast or too slow, and who 
will lead us through strange, 
secluded corners, even of a 
countryside in which we think we 
know every stone and tree. 

ON HANDS AND KNEES 

I once spent a whole long after¬ 
noon, from one-thirty till seven 
o’clock, all the time on my hands 
and knees, and with my prickly 
friend never more than four feet 
ahead. During our partnership I 
watched him climb the sloping 
trunk of a sycamore, descending 
again by falling safely to ground 
in a spiky ball. 

I saw him swim a pool, clamber 
over an old stone dyke, and we 
dined together on a mossy bank, 
side by side, he on an earthworm 
and I on sandwiches. When the 
time came for us to part 1 had 
almost, forgotten there were 
creatures such as humans in this 
world. 


SHETLAND BIRDS 

Two nature reserves are to be 
set up in the Shetland Isles. 

One will be in the Hermaness 
peninsula, covering 1071 acres. 
Among birds which breed there 
are Arctic skuas and terns, red- 
throated divers, and eider duck. 
There are also colonies of guille¬ 
mots, razorbills, kittiwakes, 
puffins, and storm petrels. 

The other reserve of 774 acres 
is at Noss, where the cliffs are 
nesting places for gannets, guille¬ 
mots, shags, kittiwakes, puffins, 
and skuas. 
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JUBILEE OF THE CITY 
OF CARDIFF 





A corner of the magnificent Civic Centre 
Qardiff’s wide streets, ancient castle, and wonderful Civic 
Centre will be very much in the picture on Friday. For 
on that day Cardiff will be celebrating its fiftieth year as a 
city, and to mark the occasion television cameras will survey 
the scene from the castle walls’while the BBC Rovins Eve 


travels through the streets. 

It was on October 28, 1905, 1 
that Cardiff became a city by I 
the Royal Charter of King j 
Edward VII. But its history dates i 
back 2000 years and more. Even i 
before the Romans reached the 
country a settlement existed 
around the ford across the River 
Taff a mile above its mouth. 

When the Romans did arrive on 
the spot they established a fort. 
And almost 1000 years laterj when 
the Normans arrived, Robert 
Fitzhamon recognised the strategic 
importance of Cardiff, and built a 
castle on the foundations of the 
old Roman fort. 

IIAVEN FOR PIRATES 

The town gradually became 
more and more important. In 
1538 John Leland, antiquary and 
traveller, found it “well walled 
and by estimation a mile in com¬ 
pass.” But in 1607 the great flood 
which affected all the Welsh coast 
caused great damage and loss of 
life in the town. 

In Elizabethan times the Bristol 
Channel was infested with pirates, 
for whom Cardiff was a haven. 

It remained a small country 
town till 1785, with fewer than 
2000 inhabitants. Its streets were 
unpaved, unlighted, and un¬ 
healthy. But from this date im¬ 


provements were carried out. and 
in 1821 its streets were gas lit. 

As more and more coal mines 
were openc-d in South Wales, 
Cardiff became increasingly im¬ 
portant. The small quay which 
had served for centuries was now 
too small so a new dock was 
planned, and this was opened in 
1839. 

GREAT COAL PORT 

Through the years five other 
docks were built, the last. Queen 
Alexandra's Dock, being opened 
in 1907. Cardiff became the 
greatest coal exporting port in the 
world, and has since developed in 
other directions. 

Nearly 250,000 people now have 
their home in Cardiff and proud 
they are of their city, the fore¬ 
most in Wales and covering 20 
square miles. They know that 
Cardiff owes its greatness partly 
to the narrow, grimy, winding, 
coal-producing valleys behind it, 
but they also know that their city 
provides an efficient outlet for the 
varied industries of modern South 
Wales. And Cardiff itself manu¬ 
factures a great variety of articles, 
from nails and steel pipes to 
chocolate cakes and cameras.' 

Cardiff today is a proud and 
busy city with a bright, clean face. 


THEY LOOK ALIKE BOT 

LOOK AGAINi 




WHEN FIRST ISSUED • 

IN 1938 THIS STAMP 
OF FIJI WAS WITHOUT THE LONGITUDE FIGURE 
OF 180°. LATER IT WAS ADDED BENEATH THE 
NAME FIJI ISLANDS. THE 6? VALUE Op TH|5 
SET WAS ALTERED IN THE SAME WAY. 



THE CURIOUS LOAD CARRIED 
BY THIS CAMEL IS A GURGI, 

A PORTABLE TENT MADE OF 
MATS AND LONG STICKS. 

WHEN FULLY LOADED FOR A LONG JOURNEY 
THE CAMEL ALSO CARRIES STORES, 
POTS PANS, AND WATER VESSELS. 


COLLECTORS’ TOOLS 




THESE GERMAN STAMPS .ISSUED RECENTLY 
TO COMMEMORATE THE WESTERN EUROPEAN 
STAMP EXHIBITION AT DUSSELD0RF,DEPICT 
TWO ESSENTIAL TOOLS OF THE STAMP COLLECTOR: 
MAGNIFYING GLASS and 
PAIR OF TWEEZERS. 
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THERE’S 



The.5-FW 
fishtin <a ^ 
COCK PEEKED 
ONTHS older 
OF TOTTENHAM 
HOTSPUR'S 
TwcxSRAND- 
STANDS 
GUARDS 
SOUVENIRS OF 
THE CLUB'S ENTRY 
Into TWE first 
DIVISION IK 1909 
—uso Some 
Coins Or THAT 

me 
They ARE 
INSIDE 
THIS 
FOCTSALi 



Sporting Flashbacks 

C 7 wENTHE REFEREE'S ViKlSTLE SOUNDED IN 
The Soccer international, Ireland y England, 
at Belfast in 1915. vnith Ireland leading By ' 

Two goals To one .The Jubilant irish crowd 
Surged over The Pitch and carried off 

THEIR PLAYERS SHOULDER-HIGH 

In FACT. THE WHISTLE 
had Gone for A free j 
. HICK AND THERE WERE 
STILL THREE - 
fAINUTES OF 
PLAYING TIME — 

left ... 

IT WAS IMPOSSIBLE TO Rs-START 
OR To Explain and the result 
Has Gone into the Record boors 
AS AN IRISH VICTORY (THEiR 
T-. first over England) —but 
technically The Match was umrmishedi 

Another Curiosity of ms came ' 
was that All The coals were 
scored By Englishmen — Both English 
backs had tws misfortune To Hut through Their own Goal 



- K. 


ADVENTURES IN DAVY JONES’S LOCKER 


TALE OF TWO 
SPEAKERS 

Two London businessmen 
travelled by train to Derby the 
other day, and both were named 
Davison and both were due to 
make a speech. 

When the train reached Derby 
station a car driver spoke to one 
of the men, and having confirmed 
that he was Mr. Davison drove 
him away to the engagement. .The 
same thing happened to the other 
Mr. Davison. 

But Mr. J. A. Briggs-Davison, 
who was to speak at a political 
party iunch in Derby, found that' 
he was being driven down the road 
to Burton to attend a‘business 
lunch with a Burton textile en¬ 
gineering firm. 

ALL’S WELL ... 

■ And Mr. E. H. Davison, who 
had been looking forward to lunch 
with the textile engineering firm, 
was being asked by Derby Con¬ 
servatives how long his speech was 
likely to last. 

Soon tiie two Mr. Davisons were 
back in the cars and on their way 
to their correct appointments. 

In a book of fiction it might be 
thought a little too far-fetchcd lhai 
two men of the same'name should 
travel from London on the same 
train for an engagement at about 
the same time, in a town over 120 
miles away. 

But it happened the other day 
at Derby. 


SWARMS OF SCOOTERS IN 
GERMANY 

Motor scooters now outnumber, 
motor-cycles on the roads of 
Germany. In fact, the production 
of motor-cycles has dropped 
steadily for some time and is now 
only about 200,000 a year. Motor 
scooter production, on the other 
hand, is rapidly approaching the 
one million a'year mark. 

Three wheel cabin scooters are 
becoming increasingly popular 
and some ten thousand have been 
completed during the past six 
months. 


“ Until we have found our way 
to the surface of some other 
planet, the bottom of the sea will 
remain the loveliest and strangest 
place we can imagine.” That 
statement was made by Dr. Beebe, 
.the great American marine 
zoologist, whoso first descent to 
the dark ocean underworld in 1930 
is among the many thrilling adven¬ 
tures described in Men Under the 
Sea, a new book by Egon Larsen 
(Phoenix House, 12s. 6d.). 

Dr. Beebe and his companion, 
Mr. Otis Barton, went down in a 
suspended steel ball, and throiigh 
its thick windows they saw many 
strange creatures that had never 
before been seen by men. They 
saw snails with wings, lantern fish 
ablaze with iridescence, fish with 
long pointed beaks that solemnly 
“stood " upright in a row, an 
angler fish with “ lamps ” at the 
end of its tentacles. 

These were among the host of 
strange dwellers in eternal dark¬ 
ness, but less fearsome than many 
of the familiar creatures encount¬ 
ered by divers in shallower waters. 

Another adventure recounted in 
this book is of the English diver 
who went down ail undersea cliff 
off Greece. At the mouth of a 
cave his hand touched something. 


long and slimy. Peering into the 
cave he saw just a pair of malig¬ 
nant eyes staring at him in the 
darkness. Slowly the eyelids came 
halfway down, then-rose again— 
he was gazing at a giant octopus 
and touching one of its tentacles. 
Turning his air inlet valve on full, 
he shot up out of danger. 

The petopus is certainly an ugly 
customer, but the shark, it seems, 
is over-rated. A diver can gener¬ 
ally scare it away by letting a 
stream of hubbies escape from his 
outlet valve. Some sharks are dan¬ 
gerous if one takes liberties with 
them, like the 60-foot whale shark 
on whose back Dr. Hans Hass, 
wearing an aqualung, tried to take 

NYLON FOR TILE NAVY 

The Royal Navy is to use flags 
made largely of nylon both for 
ships and shore establishments. 

Nylon is resistant to sea water 
and its hard-wearing properties 
make it especially, useful for, 
signal flags that undergo consider¬ 
able wear and tear. Experiments 
at Chatham Dockyard have shown 
that the ideal combination is three 
parts nylon to one part wool; 
flags made 6n these lines last two 
and a half times as long as bunt¬ 
ing (all-wool worsted) flags. 


a ride. The whale shark tolerated 
its rider for a few moments, then 
shook him off and narrowly missed 
him with a swipe of its enormous 
tail which would certainly have 
been fatal. 

From film-making—the latest of 
man's underwater adventures— 
Egon Larsen takes us to the days 
when men first - turned their 
thoughts to making a diving suit. 
Leonardo da Vinci made sketches 
of some which, like the rest of his 
inventions, remained in his note¬ 
books. 

The first rigid diving suit that 
seems to have worked was made 
about 1749 by a Devon man, John 
Lethbridge. It consisted of a 
watertight barrel with two holes 
for the arms and a metal globe 
with a glass window for the head. 
In this (he inventor claimed to 
have remained underwater for a 
period, “refreshed” by someone 
above with a pair of bellows. The 
first flexible diving dress, how¬ 
ever, was invented by a German, 
Augustus Siebe, in 1837. 

Mr.* Larsen also ouliines for us 
the history of diving bells, treasure 
hunts, the lives of pearl-divers, 
frogmen; indeed, the whole breath¬ 
taking story of man’s under-sea 
ventures. 


The Children*s Newspaper, October 29,1955 

HOW NOT TO PRODUCE 
A CONCERT 

If you are hard at work plan¬ 
ning and rehearsing the annual 
concert for school, church, 01 
youth club, you will be interested ■ 
in this advice by Mr. J. W. D. 
Carstairs, of Glasgow, to a meet¬ 
ing of Boys’ Brigade officers at 
Bristol. 

Concerts can be either very 
good or very bad, he said. The 
bad ones are easy to produce, all 
you have to do is; 

Avoid planning. Take a chance 
-—it will be all right on the night. 

Make the programme last four > 
hours at least. 

Let the boys put on their own 
make-up (lots of colour). 

Don't worry about voice produc¬ 
tion (the audience at the back are 
in the cheap seats anyway). 

If you do all these things—well, 
start again, says Mr. Carstairs. 

CHURCH BUILT BY 
CHILDREN 

A Children's Church is being 
built at Sighthill, Edinburgh, and 
most of the money for it is being 
raised by Sunday School pupils all 
over Scotland. By the end of June 
this year they had already contri¬ 
buted £38,720. 

Lord James Douglas-Hamilton. 
13-year-old son of the Duke of 
Hamilton, recently unveiled a com¬ 
memorative stone on the site. 

Boys and girls attending the 
ceremony were told by the 
Duchess of Hamilton that, in years 
to come, they should bring their 
own children to the church and 
show. them the building they 
helped to create. 

FOSSIL FOOTPRINT f 

A fossil footprint of an animal 
which died about 200 million 
years ago has been presented to 
Rotherham Museum. The foot¬ 
print is that of a Cheirotherium, a 
prehistoric animal which lived 
around lakes and marshes. 

The fossil of the footprint was 
found on a slab of limestone in a 
quarry. 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICAN TRAVELS—new picture-story of the great missionary (4) 



The loss of his medicine chest was a cruel 
blow for Livingstone, hut he marched on, 
never dreaming of abandoning liis journey 
and returning to the coast. Later, lie and his 
party began to.suffer from hunger. He wrote 
iu liis journal: “ In changing my dress this 
morning I was frightened by my emacia¬ 
tion.Then he became ill and grew so weak 
lliLit lie could scarcely keep up with his men. 


However, he reached the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, and was deeply impressed by the 
beauty of the scene. “ I am thankful at having 
got so far,” he wrote. “ I am excessively weak— 
cannot walk without tottering . . . but the 
Highest will lead me farther.” lie had intended 
to march beside the lake, hut as a native war was 
going on ahead, he returned to the village of a 
chief named Chitambo. 


There he met a party of Arab traders whose 
leader, Hamees, was very kind to the white 
explorer, doing everything he could for his 
welfare. War in the neighbourhood kept 
Livingstone waiting here for three months, a 
period he found very irksome, . hut which 
enabled him to recover from his illness. Later 
he continued his journey and reached Lake 
Mweru, probably the first European to do so. 


Next lie- was obliged to visit a native ruler 
called the Casembe. This man was a brutal 
tyrant, as the lopped ears and hands of many 
of his people testified. The compound of his 
liut was adorned with human skulls, and 
beside him stood liis executioner wdtli a broad 
sword and a scissors-like instrument for 
lopping ears. Even the counsellor w ho intro¬ 
duced the explorer had had his ears cut off. 


How will Livingstone fare at the hands of this ferocious ruler? 


See next week’s instalment 
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BEYOND 

by Geoffrey 
Trease 


The Birdwood family, have just 
arrived in the Himalayan State of 
Buristan, where the Prince has 
appointed Mr. Birdwood head¬ 
master of a school on modern 
lines. There is soon trouble when 
compulsory swimming is put on 
the timetable. 


5. First round to the 
headmaster 


"/'''olly!” Brian whispered to 
Jen from the corner of his 
month. “ Dad looks wild about 
something!” 

Mr. Birdwood was glaring at the 
handful of papers just given him 
by his Hindu assistant. 

“ It’s — it's not possible,” he 
growled. 

“ 1 am sorry, sir,” answered Mr. 
Ciiatterjee, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ I have checked these notes with 
the school register. Except, of 
course, for your own three chil¬ 
dren, there is a doctor’s certificate 
for every pupil von the roll. Not 
one of them is medically fit to 
le'.trn swimming.” 

“They must have forged them!” 

Mr. Bird wood's eyes were blaz¬ 
ing with fury. He looked from 
the papers in his hand to the 
twenty or thirty faces ranged in 
front of him. Some were dark, 
some pale as English boys, some 
almost Chinese-looking. But all— 
from those of the eight-year-olds 
lo those of the big youths with 
sprouting beards — wore expres¬ 
sions of complete innocence. 


Royal visitor 

It was as well that Mr. Bird- 
wood was interrupted at that 
moment, or he might have lost his 
temper at the very beginning of 
his first term. 

“Good-morning,' Mr. Bird- 
wood,” said a smooth voice behind 
him. “ I trust everything is going 
well?” 

A rustle of homage ran through 
the crowd of boys. Every, head 
bowed. Turning, Mr. Birdwood 
saw that Prince Kanishka had just 
walked into the hall. Today he 
had left off the English suits he 
preferred, and w'as magnificent in 
his native costume. 


The headmaster bowed. He 
knew that in public he must be¬ 
have very formally. 

“Everything is excellent. Your 
Royal Highness,” he said between 
his teeth. 

“Then, when you have set the 
classes to work, I should like to 
have a word with you in your 
study.” 

“At once. Your Royal Highness. 
Mr. Ali, Mr. Ciiatterjee—will you 
be good enough to carry on?” 

A minute later the prince and 



“Birdwood Sahib?” he demanded 
in a deep voice 

the headmaster faced each other in 
the study. 

“Well, Birdwood? ' Something 
is wrong, I feel?” 

“Yes. Look at these.” The 
Englishman flung the medical cer¬ 
tificates on the table. He explained 
that he was determined to teach 
the boys swimming. It was absurd 
for them to look down on the sport 
as low-class. And absurd (hat they 
should not be able to save their 
own lives and other people's, when 
the city stood by a deep lake and 
accidents were so common. 

“These are not fakes,” the prince 
assured him. “Five different 
doctors have signed these forms. 
I myself recognise .some of the 
signatures.” 

“ But—the boys can't all be un¬ 
fit?” 

“No.” 



157. Vignalc Gran Sport 
Saloon (Italian) 
r J’it!S car is based on an Alfa 
Romeo chassis. Its 1900 c.c. 
six-cylinder engine develops 


90 b.h.p. at 5800 revs. It has 
independent suspension front 
and rear with coil springs. 
Maximum speed is between 95 
and 100 m.p.h. 


“Then how did they get the 
doctors to sign?” 

The prince looked grave. 
“Bribery, I'm afraid.” 

“You mean to tell me that even 
your doctors here-” 

“ Not all of them, Birdwood. 
We have doctors with a high 
standard of conduct, just as you 
have. But there are others who 
see no harm in signing a form like 
this to please the boys’ fathers, if 
they are paid money to make it 
worth while. There are many 
things here that will shock you. 
Birdwood. Believe me, some of us 
in Buristan are trying to alter them. 
That is why we so badly need this 
school. Then the next generation 
of men will be better.” 

The prince is helpless 

“What can the school do,” de¬ 
manded Mr. Birdwood, “if we 
come up against this kind of deceit 
at the very start? These doctors— 
can’t you do something about 
them?” 

The prince considered. 

“I want to help you,” he said 
slowly, “ but you must realise, I 
am trying to change a great many 
things in this country in a very 
short time. I have enemies, who 
hate and fear what 1 am doing. If 
! go too fast—if t interfere too 
much—they will rise against me. 
As you know, it has happened 
before to other rulers in other 
countries.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Birdwood admitted. 
He squared his shoulders. “All 
right, Your Highness, i'll deal with 
this in my own way.” But. as he 
spoke, he could not for the life of 
him think how he was going to 
do it. 

Brian’s idea 

It was Brian who had the idea 
when he overheard his parents dis¬ 
cussing the matter that afternoon. 

“ Fancy,” his father was saying, 
"a doctor giving a certificate like 
that—just to get a fee! Do these 
people care for nothing but 
money?” . 

“Oh, I’m sure it's not as bad as 
that,” Mrs. Birdwood answered 
soothingly. She went on to remind 
him of all the good things they had 
heard about people in Buristan— 
the courage and toughness of the 
hill-men, the respect for learning 
and education, and all the other 
good points which were said to 
mark the national character. If 
some of the people thought too 
much about money, well, that type 
was found in every country. 

“The common folk may be all 
right,” growled her husband, “ they 
may be the salt of the earth. But 
we’ve got the boys of the upper 
class—the merchants and bankers 
and so forth, and the Government 
officials. They ought lo have 
decent standards, but I don't know. 
If their fathers arc just a pack of 

go-getting rascals-” He paused, 

frowning. 


“Excuse me. Dad,” Brian ven¬ 
tured. “ I know I’m not supposed 
to butt in, but I couldn’t help hear¬ 
ing.” He grinned. “ If you think 
these people reckon everything in 
money, why not get at them that 
way—the onlv way they under¬ 
stand?” 

“What do you mean, Brian?” 

“Can't you charge higher fees 
for non-swimmers or something?” 

Mr. Birdwood stared at his son.’ 
Then h's own face broke into a 
wide grin. He slapped his thigh. 
“You young villain! I believe 
you’ve got something there! I 
couldn’t do a thing like that at 
home, but out here—well, the 
prince has given me a free hand, 
hasn't he?” 

The next morning there was a 
new announcement to the school. 
All fees would be raised next term, 
except for pupils r.ble to swim. 

First victory 

That did the trick. When (he 
school was paraded for swimming 
two days later, every boy was 
there. One or two looked nervous, 
many were sulky, but no one 're¬ 
fused lo enfei' the water. 

Mr. Birdwood thanked his stars 
that he had his own children to set 
the example. . How could swim¬ 
ming. be “ low-class ” if the head¬ 
master's family openly enjoyed it? 
And how could it be difficult when 
even a girl could do it? The 
bigger Buristani boys were proud 
of their manhood. They were not 
going to be beaten. Soon they 
were all clamouring for instruc¬ 
tion. and angry because they could 
not master the art in the first five 


minutes. When Mr. Birdwood 
blew his whistle to call them out 
of-the water, he felt he had won 
his first victory. 

But plenty of fights still lay 
ahead, as he found during the next 
few days. 

One evening, as the children 
were playing on the islet to which 
their house-boat was moored. Jen 
cried out and pointed: “Look, 
we've got a visitor!” 

Threat 

An impressive figure, attended 
by two servants, was advancing 
slowly across the causeway which 
joined the islet to the mainland. 
Fierce eyes were set in a face of 
wrinkled copper. The hooked nose 
was like the beak of a vulture. 
The beard and bushy brows were 
ashen grey, but the old man's tread 
was firm and masterful. 

He paused, peering this way and 
that, until he saw the children. 
“Birdwood Sahib?” he demanded 
in a deep voice. 

The children had been taught 
how to deal with unknown visitors. 
“What name shall I say?” asked 
Brian politely. 

“The name does not matter!” 

Brian blinked, but stood bis 
ground. “Then may I ask why 
you want to see my father—so that 
I can tell him?” 

The old man laughed croakily. 
“ 1 have come to bid him good¬ 
bye.” Jen winced at the threat in 
his tone. “When Birdwood Sahib 
lias heard what I have to say to 
him. I do not think he will stay 
much longer in Buristan!” 

To he continued 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


'J'ennis players of Oxford 
University were delighted to 
see a newcomer arrive the other 
day carrying eight rackets under 
his arm. He was Hamilton 
Richardson, America’s No. 3 
player, who is to study at Trinity 
College for two years. Richard¬ 
son, who recently graduated from 
Tulane University, intends to play 
for Oxford “if they'll let me.” 

A great Rugby future is pre¬ 
dicted for 16-year-old 
Maurice Palmer, newly-elected 
captain of the Haverfordwest 
Grammar School XV. Son of a 
well-known R'ugby player and 
administrator, Maurice repre¬ 
sented Pembrokeshire Schools as 
a junior, and last season was 
chosen for Welsh Schools trials. 
He has also represented his school 
and county at cricket and athletics. 

Jarden, the New Zealand 
wing three-quarter, set . up an 
all-time scoring record of 200 
points during the season recently 
completed. Ron Jarden was one 
of the outstanding points scorers 
during the All-Blacks’ 1953-54 
tour of Great Britain. 

(Gilbert Dauncey, one of 
Glamorgan’s cricket “colts,” 
is gaining a reputation for his 
batsmanship in Malaya. A 
sergeant in the Army Education 
Corps and stationed in Singapore, 
young Gilbert has been selected 
for the Malaya team in the forth¬ 
coming tour of Hong Kong. 


Diving practice 



Peter Squires, National High 
Diving Champion, watches some 
practice diving by Peter Elliot, 
who has twice represented Britain 
in the Olympics, 

Athletes wanted 

“JJritain is looking for. some 
good athletes to fill vacancies 
at present existing or shortly to 
arise in her international and 
Olympic athletics teams.” 

This news is given by Mr. Jack 
Crump, Britain’s International 
Athletics Team Manager, writing 
in New Future, published by the 
Economic League. 

After writing about “the almost 
incredible improvements in the 
athletic standards of this country 
since the last Olympic Games of 
1952,” Mr. Crump adds, “we still 
need men and women for field 
events, athletes who can jump or 
throw.” 


ffoNY Mottram, who has repre¬ 
sented Britain in the record 
number of 56 Davis Cup matches, 
and his wife, the former Joy 
Gannon, have become tennis pro¬ 
fessionals. Their first engage¬ 
ment is a winter tour in the West 
Indies, demonstrating, lecturing, 
and coaching. On their return 
they hope to set up a tennis 
“clinic,” coaching 40 or more 
young players at one time. They 
believe that future champions 
must begin training when they are 
six or seven. 


In training 





One of Holland's youngest champion 
skaters, Sjoukje Dykstra, 13, hard 
at work on the Richmond Ice Rink 
for the International Ice Skating 
Championships next month. 

r pms Wednesday (October 26) a 
football match under flood¬ 
lights will be seen at Wembley for 
the first time, apart from an 
amateur practice game staged 
there last month to test the newly 
installed lighting. The opening 
floodlit game will be a representa¬ 
tive match between London and 
Frankfurt. Wembley-Stadium has 
been fitted with two sets of flood¬ 
lights, one with 20S lamps in¬ 
stalled along the front edge of 
both stands, and the other from 
four pylons at each side of the 
ground. 

Another floodlit match of note 
also takes place this Wednesday. 
This is at Sheffield Wednesday’s 
ground at Hillsborough where the 
first floodlit inter-League match 
will be played. The Football 
League is meeting the Scottish 
League. 

]\Jichael Durrant, 1 3-year-old 
Beckenham schoolboy, may 
one day be an outstanding diver. 
When he was living in Singapore 
he won his first junior diving title. 
Since then he has become the 
Beckenham Schools drying cham¬ 
pion, and the local Boy Scouts’ 
junior champion. His younger 
brother Tony is a Wolf Cub 
swimming champion. 

Young golfer of much promise 
is George Maisey, son of the 
professional at the Robin Hood 
course near Birmingham. . Almost 
every morning and afternoon 
since he left school a short time 
ago, George has been out practis¬ 
ing. George, the Warwickshire 
junior champion and junior inter¬ 
national, intends to play as an 
amateur until his National Ser¬ 
vice and then consider whether he 
will make golf his career. 
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COWBOY SUITS 

BOYS & GIRLS DE-LUXE MODELS 
at only Tailored in 
-k - -f e; tH -« Suedeen through- 

out. Brightly 
d in coloured jacket 
P.H.JU with Sheriffs' 
stars, corded fringe, loose, 
cuffs, etc. Trousers or skirts 
with attached holsters. 

Cowboy hats 4/-. 

All sizes 4-10 years 
State age and height. 

WICWAMS 

IN 100% PURE HEAVY 

Size apix 4’3* ----- ---- 

SS’VS'ff! NYLON 




inflammable, strong alloy w-*- . ^ n, 
frame. jSTo centre pole, I 

Stands anywhere indoors or jjfrvYX 
outdoors, no pegs required. '^8\TV 
Shelters 4/5 children. - v 

FAIHDEAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN4), 
149 Kilburn High Rd., London, N.W.6 
Callers welcome, Mo ney ref . g uar, C.O.T). e x. 
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TABLE SOCCER 
Stan Matthews and Nat. i. 

Lofthouse say: “ Exciting , 

Terrific ” “Afosf realistic of 
aiv\ A GAME OF SKILL— 

with tricky % ball play, 
smashing shots and saves, 
fouls, penalties, corners, / 
offside, etc. 22 patent men, 
ball and goals. 

10/11, 19/11, and 45/4d. 

From Toy or Sports shops Sg aii 

or send stamp for details. ^m*&**~ 

W. L. KEELING &, SONS (Dept. 13) 

RICE LANE, LIVERPOOL. 9. 



APPROVALS 25a Id. UPWARDS 

C us to m as ter tie: 

“ Your stamps are very reasonably priced. 

I am quite satisfied.” 

“ Excellent selection, send me another by 
return.” 

“ A grand, varied selection. Wonderful 
value!” 

JEFFREYS 

2 BAY VIEW, CRAIGAVON, PORT TALBOT 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (catalogue value 
approx. 12/-) is offered Free to readers wlu> 
send 2/d. postage (overseas 31d.) and ask to 
see our Discount Approvals. (Price without 
Approvals—1/3 post free.) 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 


I 


I 


ATTENTION 

Why Waste Money on 
Duplicates? 

Ask for my Bargain Approval 
a stamp packets. Keep only scamps , 

** you need at I/- per 20. w 

Very attractive FREE GIFT with 
every purchase over I/-. (Postal cn/y). 

F. MOBLEY, 

“Brookfield,”Gresham Rd.,Li mpsfield, Surrey 


FREE 


3 QUEEN ELIZABETH 
_ MAURITIUS PICTORIALS 

featured in this work’s Free Collection 
of 10 Colonials, also including 
Canadian and Australian recent 
commemorativcs to all applicants sending 
2\d. postage for Approvals 
DISCOUNT * FREE GIFT 

PERSONAL ATTENTION. 

Send NOW: S. REY (CN), 

205 Barnsole Rd., Gillingham* Kent 


ANOTHER SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
SILVER JUBILEE 

CORONATIONS, SILVER WEDDING, ETC. 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
the British Empire is offered FREE tc 
applicants for my bargain discount Approvals. 

S. W. SALMON (C14), 

119 Beechcroft Road. IPSWICH 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN GIFT! 

100 WORLD, 20 AUSTRALIA, 

12 BURMA or 6 HONG KONG (QE) . 

Any one of these packets will be Sint 
FREE and POST FREE, to all 
applicants for my discount Approvals. 
Old and new customers welcome—special 
terms to teachers in charge of School 
Stamp Clubs. Write today to: 

W. J. CHARLETON 
13 Beechwood Road, Caterham, Sy. 


1 MfW -* 


RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN/ 

at below cost. Strong’ 
enamelled handle with 
new blade . firmly held 
by screw. Puts 1 used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. p 0S f 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs, 
per Min. 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises A LI 
hecessary parts and 
_ metal' base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive, anti 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 
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ZOO NEWS 


WINTERCLEANING THE ELEPHANTS 


j^jLTiTOUGH the London Zoo has 
had fewer visitors this year 
(probably due to the fine weather 
keeping people away from town) 
several sections of the menagerie 
can show increased receipts. One 
is the Children’s Zoo, where the 
takings are already over £400 
more than last season. Another 
success has been scored by the 
riding animals. 

Not the least useful of them are 
the two elephants, Rusty and 
Dumbo, who have done very 
heavy duty in recent months. 
Now they are being overhauled 
before going into retirement for 
the winter. 

BIC JOB TOR THE KEEPERS 

Looking over elephants is, 
quite literally, a big job, and 
special attention is, of course, 
given to their feet. The pedicure 
of these animals is carried out 
very thoroughly by their keepers. 
After the toe-nails have been 
trimmed and polished with bees¬ 
wax, the soles of the feet are in¬ 
spected for any small cracks into 
which pebbles or grit may have 
got jammed. 

The riding elephants are very 
liable to pick up “foreign bodies” 
in their soft leathery soles, and 
sometimes the oddest articles are 
found. 1 remember one occasion 
when a broken teaspoon was re¬ 
moved from an elephant’s foot. 

Writing about riding animals 
has reminded me that young 
visitors to the Children's Zoo next 


season will have a rare oppor¬ 
tunity to ride a zebra. The animal 
is George, who came from Kenya 
two. years ago and who, this 
season, has been specially trained 
for riding. As- a rule zebras are 
too restless to make satisfactory 
steeds. 

Miss Maureen McVady, the 
supervisor, tells me that George is 



mim 

Rusty has her feet inspected 

taken out early every morning 
accompanied by one of the riding 
ponies. Both are ridden by girl 
assistants. 

“George has become so well- 
behaved,” says Miss McVady, 
“that we have even started letting 
him give rides to children in the 
afternoons. There is only one 
drawback. All his riders have to 
be girls—for some reason he has 
always been difficult where men 
and boys arc concerned.” 


It is not often that the Zoo 
receives a gift of animals from 
the General Post Otnce. but re¬ 
cently three reptiles—young 
North American Spotted-headed 
snakes—arrived from the officer 
in charge at the Mount Pleasant 
sorting office, London. 

“The snakes, each about a foot 
long, were found wriggling out of 
a very battered parcel being sent 
from Canada to an address in 
England,” a Zoo official told me. 
“As it is against Post Office regu¬ 
lations to send reptiles through 
the post—the officer in charge de¬ 
cided to send them to us.” 

FOOD FOR SEA-COWS 

An experiment now being made 
with the two new manatees, or 
sea-cows, at the aquarium is prov¬ 
ing very successful. Dr. Gwynnc 
Vevers, the curator, told nie that 
these eight-foot-long mammals, 
which came from British Guiana 
some weeks ago, caused a bit of a 
feeding problem, for each ate 
over 70 lettuces a day. 

“So,” said Dr. Vevers. “we de¬ 
cided to experiment a little. 

“We first tried substituting 
cabbages, which they readily 
accepted. Then we introduced 
potatoes, both raw and cooked, 
into their meals, and found that 
they liked both. 

Now they are living entirely on 
a substitute diet and doing very 
well on it.” 

Craven Hill 


Stamp News 

stamp made of aluminium foil 
has been issued by Hungary to 
mark the 20th anniversary of her 
aluminium industry. 

so recently a land of 
turmoil, makes a plea for 
refugees with a stamp showing a 
group of people crowded' on a 
raft at sea. 

r J 1 riE tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations has been 
marked by special stamps from 
Austria, Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
and the U.N. headquarters in 
America. 

_A Lr - collectors of King 
George VI and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth II stamps will want Stanley 
Gibbons 1956 Tw'o Reigns cata¬ 
logue, 5s. 

Listing 8502 stamps (with 20S0 
illustrations) it includes all major 
watermark, colour, and perfora¬ 
tion varieties for the expert. But 
it is compiled so that the beginner 
can understand it. 
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GOOD AND FAITHFUL 
SERVICE 

There are 23 names on a list of 
awards just made by the Royal 
Agricultural Society to workers 
who have served for 40 years or 
more on one farm or estate, or 
with one employer. Sixteen of 
those names are from Berkshire, 
representing a total service of 800 
years for one employer. That is a 
record speaking well for master 
and man. 


I yj, "7f 
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In charge of the Golden Voice 

The man who looks after the 
“golden voice”records of the Post 
Ollicc speaking clock service, is 
Mr. William McGotm* Every week 
over 700,000 Londoners alone dial 
TI M and get the correct time. 


fompeliiioii result 

Congratulations to': Grant 

Leslie, Dundee; Roderick Moore, 
Trowbridge; David Smart, Shotts; 
Judith Southwood, Horsham; and 
Anne Turton, Nottingham, all of 
whom win Watches for their 
entries .in CN Competition 
No. 36. 

Runners-up, who win 5s. Postal. 
Orders, are; Pamela Arthur, 
Edinburgh; William Baker, 
Exeter; Wendy Barrie, Church- 
down; David Carr, London E.10; 
Margaret Cowlishaw, Loscoe; 
Christine Hale, London, S.E.6: 
Hilary Heap, Timperley; Dorothy 
Lawson, Richmond; Philip Lowe, 
Leeds; and Bruce Mansell, Giles- 
gate. 
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Step-by-step 

COOKERY 

shows you how to cook 

CORN-ON-THE-COB 


Hello there. 

Here Is a picture of American Square dancing. 
It is called a 'square-dance’ because the four 
couples who take part in each dance, always 
form a square to begin with, each couple facing 
one of the four walls of the room. Scottish reels. 
French quadrilles, and Spanish cuadrillas are 
also made up in this way, and there is no doubt 
that the American dancing is based on diflerent 
forms of these old dances. 

There is an American food for you to cat. too, 
this month. Now you can buy corn-cobs in the 
shops, I thought you might like to know how to 
cook them. I must say I am especially fond of 
corn-on-thc-cob because you just can’t eat it in 
any other way than by picking it up in your 
fingers! 

By the way, thank you for all your letters. 
And do keep writing if you want to know any¬ 
thing about cookery. It’s so nice to hear from 
you all. 
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Choose corn that looks nice and firm and 
golden. On the best corn the kernels' are 
always very even. 

1. Half fill a saucepan with slightly salted 
water, and bring to the boil. 

2. Take the green outer leaves off 
the corn, and the soft silky - 



sheath that covers the corn itself. 

3. Now put the corn cobs (one for each person) 
in the saucepan, and boil fast for 20-40 
minutes until tender. Drain the water otr 
—and there you are! Your corn is ready to 
serve! 

4. Put the corn on a dish and smother it in 
creamy-golden Stork Margarine. The hot 

- corn will melt the Stork and make your 
corn more delicious than you'd have 
thought possible. If you like, sprinkle on 
salt and pepper and just eat... with your 
fingers, remember. 


WHAT'S YOUR NAME ? 


HILARY— 
means ‘cheerful’ 

EVELYN— 
means ‘pleasant’ 

MELANIE— 
means ‘dark-skinned’ 


LINDA— 
mean? 1 prudent ’ 

-;c v;- -,;r -,y- VjS 

That's all for this mouth. 

See you again soon, _ 

The Stork Letter-Box, 

55, Queen Anne Street, London, W.l 


JS 133 - 2038 -tO 
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The Bran Tub 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK 

“N umber - please?” asked the 
telephone operator in 
response to a calling signal. 

“Duston,” a voice seemed to 
say. 

“What number Duston?” 

“Just dust’n.” 

“But it must have a number as 
well as a name.” 

“I'm just dust’n the telephone.” 

EASTERS STATE 
(2|an you make another word out 
of each of the following words 
by rearranging the letters? If 
you do it correctly the first 
letters of the new words will spell 
the name of an. Asiatic country. 

LEAP, SLAM. LEEK, LIED, 
HOSE, ROUT, RAID,' SEWN. 

Answer in column 5 

SPOT THE ... 

SLOW-WORM, which will prove far 
from slow and which is not a 
worm but a legless lizard! An • 
equally misleading name is blind- 
worm. Slow- 
worms’ eyes 
|!/ are o. ne of 
^ the features 
which dis¬ 
tinguish them 
from snakes 
for they possess thick upper lids 
and thinly-veiled , lower ones. 
Snakes’ eyes are lidless, being 
protected by scales. 

The slow-worm’s body is glossy, 
as though varnished, and is far 
smoother than that of the snake. 

Slow-worms vary a lot in 
colour and are often handsomely 
marked. An adult specimen may 
reach 17 or 18 inches in length. 
They are quite harmless creatures 
and are exceptionally useful, be¬ 
cause they eat huge quantities of 
slugs. 

BEDTIME TALE 


PUTS A STOP TO JACKO’S GAME 




A WOOLLY GAME 
JJere is a good game for a 
party. Have a number of 
chairs and small tables standing 
away from the wall. Obtain as 
many small balls of brightly- 
coloured wool as there are players 
—up to about a dozen. Or wind 
off any spare knitting wool into 
small balls. 

Now take one ball and tie to 
the end of it a small label with 
the name of one of the children 
written on it. Wind the wool in 
and out of the furniture, round 
table legs, and so on, until it is 
completely unwound. Do the 
same with the other balls, but do 
not make the lacing too intricate. 

The players, who should first 
have been sent out of the room, 
are called in and each has to start 
with his own label; trace the wool, 
and wind it into a ball without , a 
break. 

There should be an award for 
the first player to complete wind¬ 
ing a ball. 

THINK OF A WORD 

“Remember,” said the instructor, 
“never end a sentence with 
the word ‘ with.’ That is, of 
course, unless you have nothing 
else to end it with.” 


DAISY DID TRY 

JQaisy Dormouse was not very 
clever, but she always tried 
to do the right thing. When, for 
the first time, she saw the leaves 
changing to yellow and red and 
brown, and when she heard many 
of the woodland animals bustling 
around crying: “Hurry! Winter 
is coming!” she felt she ought to 
do something about it. 

“But what?” she asked herself. 

“I don’t know what winter 
means.” 

At last she managed to stop a 
scurrying Woodmouse, and asked 
her. 

“Winter means very little 
food,” answered the Woodmouse. 

“You should hide seeds and nuts 
now in a hole as we do.” 

So Daisy started a winter store 
in a hole beneath the honey¬ 
suckle in which she had her 
summer nest. But when Steve 
Squirrel saw her he said: “Sup¬ 
pose someone finds it and eats the 
. lot?” - 

“What shall I do then?” asked 
Daisy. 

“Do as I do. For every nut 
and seed you eat, bury one be- 


MISS1NG MIDDLE 
Jf you insert the name of a 
certain vegetable between 
these two rows of letters and read 
downwards you will find seven 
words. 

. A R E A I W S 
E M R S N G Y 

Answer in column 5 

GRAVITY AT WORK 
r THERE was a young Indy of 
Rye 

Who couldn’t help wondering 
why. 

If the Earth’s like a ball. 

She didn't just fall 
As it turned, and drop into the 
sky. 

Can you place them ? 


side you. With so many hiding 
places you are bound to be all 
right.” 

So beneath hazels and haw¬ 
thorns, beeches and oaks Daisy 
ate her fill, and buried nuts and 
seeds as she went. Then one 
morning she thought: “I’m wrong 
again. I’ll never remember those 
hiding places!” And she began to 
cry. 

“What’s up?” asked Harry 
Hedgehog, poking his snout out 
of a leaf covered hole. So Daisy 
told him. 

“Don’t you worry about 
winter,” Harry said. “Go to sleep 
till Spring comes, as I do.” 

“Then 1 will,” said Daisy 
thankfully. For all that eating 
and digging had made her sleepy. 
So she crept into the hole under 
the honeysuckle, curled her tail 
over her nose, and went sound 
asleep. 

The extra food she had eaten 
kept her fit, and the stores in her 
hole were useful when she woke 
once before Spring; so all her 
trying was worth while. 

Jane Thornicroft 
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Right places in England can be 
named here by pairing each 
picture with a group of letters. 
What are they? 

Answer in column 5 

WELL TIMED 

boaster was telling a group 
of very uninterested listeners 
what a marvellous watch he 
owned. “That’s nothing,” said 
one man, unable to listen any 
longer. “I dropped my watch in 
the Thames a year ago and it’s 
been running ever since.” 

“What,” gasped the boaster, 
“the same watch?” 

“No,” replied the other, “the 
Thames.” 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Venus and Saturn 
are in the south-west. In the 
morning 
Jupiter and 
Mars are in 
the cast. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
will appear at 
eight o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, October 26. - 
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WHAT ... 

. . . five-letter word still sounds 
the same after four letters have 
been taken away? 

onjnQ 

Crossuord Puzzle 

"READING ACROSS : 1. Sin. 

5. Also. 6. Hostelry. 8. Sur¬ 
renders. 10. The current month. 

11. Fight between two persons. 

12. Finishes. 15. Musical instru¬ 
ment. 17. Method of dealing with 
something. 18. Craft. 19. Anger. 

20. Chairs. 

READING DOWN : 1. Con¬ 
templates. 2. Part of plant below 
ground. 3. Be careful. 4. Ham¬ 
pers. 5. Number. 7. French for 
born. 8. Nail. 9. Snow mixed 
with rain. 13. National Rifle SC 
Association. 14. Surfeit. 15. gS 
Leave out. 16. Single. 

Answer next week 

LONG WAIT 

]\j[ other: “Would you like some 
ginger? But be careful, it’s 
hot.” 

Daughter: “I’ll wait until it's 
cold.” 
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HOWLERS 

crab has six legs because I 
have counted them. 

Milk is chiefly bought in bottles 
but it also grows in cows, coco¬ 
nuts, and goats. 

Mars is so far off that it would 
take about a million years to walk 
there in an express train. 

A . stethoscope is a thing for 
looking into people’s chests with 
your ears. 

UNNATURAL 

SWAN makes a beautiful sight. 
So stately and spotlessly 
white. 

It seems quite absurd 
That the old female bird 
Should be known as a pen, yet 
can’t write ! 



ANSWER TO WORD QUIZ 

1 c, 2 a,3 b,4 c,5 a 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Eastern State. Pale, alms, keel, idle, shoe, tour, 
arid, news—Pakistan 

Missing middle. Parsnip—ape, ram, err, ass, inn. 
wig, spy 

Can you place them ? Margate, Barrow, Battcy. 
Dorking, Aintrec, Wigan, Appleby, Bolton' 


VI 


iscovenes 



Finding things out, we're doing it all through life; 
sometimes the things ice discover have an effect on the 
whole world. Blit, however large or small they are, we 
like to find out for ourselves as soon as ice are able . . . 

ARTHUR MEE’S 

CHILDREN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

is compiled especially for the enquiring young mind. 

It sets out, and succeeds in satisfying all those “ whys 
and wherefores ” which make youth an adventure. 

The 10 magnificently illustrated volumes form a 
treasury of knowledge clearly and excitingly presented. 
Children, and teachers and parents, have approved 
it for nearly half a century. 


| SEND 

| TODAY FOR A 

i FREE 

! FULL COLOUR 
! BOOKLET 


I 


To THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK COMPANY LTD. 1 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4 I 

Please send Free Booklet on the Children’s Encyclopedia j 

Name_________ ■ 
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